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298 Geographical Literature and Maps 

a fairly good native food supply, and at Iquitos was able to secure an ocean 
steamer for four-fifths of the journey across "one of the wildest" ( ?) parts of 
South America. If we use this term for the route from Truxillo to Iquitos and 
Para, what resources of language are left to describe the travel conditions in the 
really difficult sections of the Amazon Valley, the Andes Mountains, etc., where 
food supplies are wanting and population either absent or hostile? 

On the other hand, it is not desired to obscure in the slightest degree the 
really great value of the book to all students of South America. We have 
rarely seen so delightful a blend of geography and history as these pages ex- 
hibit. The book clearly illustrates how much more illuminating an historical 
presentation becomes (especially when it deals with wide spaces) if the author 
takes the trouble to visit the field and gather first-hand impressions of climate, 
relief, vegetation, etc., and thus reconstruct in their proper geographic environ- 
ment the schemes of a past age. Judging the work from this standpoint, it is 
one of a very small class of books containing real contributions to the interpre- 
tation of historical events determined in part by geographic conditions. On the 
whole, it has been remarkably well done, and like Dr. Mozans' earlier book on 
the Orinoco, it forms one of the most substantial contributions to Latin- 
American literature of the past quarter-century. Isaiah Bowman. 

A Search for the Apex of America. High Mountain Climbing in Peru 
and Bolivia, including the Conquest of Huascaran. With Some Observations 
on the Country and People Below. By Annie S. Peck, xviii and 370 pp. 
Map.* ills. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1911. S3. 50. 9x6. 
The expanded title covers the story of this book. When so definite a task as 
the ascent of a mountain is the all-absorbing goal of one's ambition, it is un- 
fortunate that the public must read, in order to get a first-hand account of the 
undertakings, so much of journeys, visits and conditions of life which form the 
incidental features. Fifteen out of the twenty-seven chapters of Miss Peck's 
book are of this character. Chapters V and VI, which give an account of the 
attempt to ascend Mount Illampu (Sorata), Chapter VIII, Arequipa and EI 
Miste, Chapter XIII, another trial of Illampu, Chapters XV, XVI, XIX, XX, 
XXV, and XXVI with the various records of Huascaran, and Chapter XXIII, 
the account of the ascent of a smaller peak, comprise the entire account of the 
mountain work of the author in South America. The various expeditions were 
made under the most trying circumstances, and great persistence was shown by 
Miss Peck in pushing her expeditions through to so complete a climax. In the first 
place, at no time did she have enough money for the work, and one can sympa- 
thize with her as, when speaking of the expedition sent from Paris to Peru to 
secure the altitude of Huascaran, she writes that "$13,000 seems a large sum to 
spend for the triangulation of a single mountain which it cost but $3,000 to 
climb. With $1,000 more for my expedition, I should have been able with an 
assistant to triangulate the peak myself." Then the native porters always 
failed her at the crucial moments, but as this is usual such a failure can be 
guarded against provided the money is at hand. Again, the companions in- 
sisted on dictating the course of the party while on the mountains and Miss 
Peck was not able really to command any of her expeditions. The book is 
illustrated by many pictures, covering all phases of her itinerary. 

R. M. Brown. 

♦Listed under "Peru-Bolivia, etc." on p. 317. 



